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The leaders of the churches took some pretty hard knocks from Dr. 
Edward Norman in his recent Reith Lectures for espousing political or 
social causes that they had no business to support. I do not propose to 
constitute myself a counsel for the defence even of Catholic bishops or 
other authorities, in the sense of defending particular views they have 
advanced. The reason is that the thesis of the Reith Lectures is not that 
those views are mistaken, but that, even if they are right, Christian 
leaders have no business to be advocating them. From time to time, 
indeed, Dr. Norman cannot resist arguing that certain of their specific 
judgements are mistaken, for instance when he contends that the 
churches in Soviet Russia enjoy a sufficient liberty or that the policies 
of the South African government are actuated by a deep respect for 
African cultures. But these are side-issues: his remarks on these subjects 
may reveal his own political inclinations, but he does not argue generally 
for the falsity of the liberal or Marxist principles which he ascribes to 
contemporary Christian leaders. On the contrary, he repeatedly insists 
that they may be correct; his point is that, even if they are, they have 
nothing to do with Christianity. He even allows that they may corres- 
pond to a legitimate understanding of the faith: but still it is not the 
business of church leaders to propound them. It is this general thesis 
which I propose to examine. 


I have found it extremely difficult to arrive at any exact formulation 
of the thesis. There are, I think, four distinct standpoints from which an 
assault such as Dr. Norman’s on present-day church leaders could be 
launched: different passages in the lectures suggest all four in turn, 
without ever expressly endorsing any. I shall consider each in turn. 


The first is the most radical. According to it, this world is no more 
than a vale of tears and our sole concern while we are living in it should 
be so to conduct ourselves as to attain everlasting happiness in the next 
world. From this world we should have no expectations and with it we 
should have no concern. Our own conditions of life, and those of other 
men, do not matter in the slightest: our eyes must remain fixed upon 
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eternity. The only Christian attitude to this world must therefore be 
an indifference to its affairs and a contempt for its concerns. It appears 
to follow that not even an individual Christian may, without infidelity 
to the Gospel, involve himself with politics or with social matters: to do 
so would be to substitute worldly values for Christian ones, to accord 
to the things of this life an importance which, viewed sub specie aeter- 
nitatis, they do not possess. 


The second view admits it as legitimate for an individual Christian 
to concern himself with politics, but maintains that such a concern can 
have no particular relation to his religious faith, save that general rela- 
tion which eveything he does should have, that whatever he does he 
should do in the Lord. On such a view, politics is like mathematics 
or carpentry. One cannot read an article in a mathematical journal and 
discern which authors believe in God and which do not, nor distinguish 
between household chairs according to whether they are or are not 
inspired by a Christian faith: there is no Christian mathematics or 
Christian carpentry. So, on the present view, there is no Christian style 
in politics, either; there are merely Christians who engage in politics. 
The Church, as an institution, and the leaders of the Church, save when 
acting in a purely private capacity, can therefore have no legitimate 
concern with political questions: a bishop has no more business to pro- 
nounce on them than he has the right to commend or condemn certain 
styles in carpentry or in mathematics. 


Though they issue in the same conclusion about the legitimacy of 
episcopal pronouncements on political and social matters, these two 
views are very different: the first rejects the secular altogether, the 
second makes an exaggerated claim for its autonomy. Now a Christian 
leader obviously has no especial competence to judge of cause and effect 
in political and social questions, to determine what means will bring 
about a given result. But one of the reasons why there is no Christian 
mathematics or carpentry is that the ends of these activities are deter- 
mined by the nature of the activities themselves. Once you know what 
mathematics or what carpentry is, you thereby know on what basis 
to judge whether something is good mathematics or good carpentry. 
Though of course you may have much to learn about how to recognise 
good and bad, and there may be room for disagreement on the question. 
But you may know what politics is while having yet to decide on what 
basis to distinguish good from bad politics: the end of this activity is not 
given with the circumscription of it as political. Furthermore; the 
selection of a basis on which to discriminate good from bad politics 
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depends in large part on a conception of what sort of life it is good for 
men to lead and what sort of society it is good for men to form. 


Such questions, which underlie fundamental differences of aim in 
politics, are, of course, ethical questions. They relate to differing 
ideas about how human beings should live and about how we should 
treat one another. If it is proper at all for the pastors of God’s Church 
to pronounce on topics of moral concern, it follows that they have a 
right to speak on political matters and do not thereby infringe the due 
autonomy of the secular sphere. 


Christ directed men, Dr. Norman says, to turn away from the pre- 
occupations of human society. His teachings describe a personal rather 
than a social morality. The remark, rightly interpreted, is certainly 
quite true. Christ did not call upon the Jewish masses to throw off the 
Roman yoke; he did not even, as St. John the Baptist did, rebuke the 
rulers for their crimes. He called men to holiness of life: what matters 
is the destiny of each individual human being, not the destiny of nations 
or peoples or even of the human race as such. But the remark about 
personal and social morality is a dangerous one, because it can lead to 
the misinterpretation that all that I need to concern myself with is my 
private conduct and my relations with those immediately around me. 
Our Lord did not tell the rich young man to continue in that station of 
life to which it had pleased God to call him: he told him to do much 
more than the most radical Christian leader would nowadays dare to 
tell him: to sell all that he had and give it to the poor. An individual has 
no right to say to himself, ‘My only concern is with personal morality 
to be faithful to my wife, to do my duty by my children, to treat my 
subordinates or servants well; the social consequences of my actions are 
no business of mine’. What if he lives in a society that is founded upon 
injustice? Suppose that he is a slave-owner in the American South or in 
the Caribbean before abolition, or inherits a shipping business in the 
days of the slave trade, or a mining company in the days when women 
and children worked long hours in the pits? What then should he do to 
be saved? What should he do if he lived in Nazi Germany, and knew, as 
many must have known, about the slaughter of the Jews? The actions 
of churchmen have often been corrupt and cowardly, but the tradition 
of the Church has always been unequivocal in this matter: there is no 
division between personal and social morality in this sense; you are 
responsible for all the effects of your actions, and of your failures 
to act, of which you are capable of finding out. I have taken examples 
from the past, because we look back on the past, and ask ourselves, 
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‘How could men be so wicked?’. We look round at other parts of the 
world, too, and ask. ‘How can men be so wicked?’. And, then, if we 
have a conscience, we reflect that the men in question did not and do 
not have any idea of how wicked they were or are, and we seek to dis- 
cover for what evils we have unwittingly been incurring the respon- 
sibility. Those who suffer from injustice have the right, if they can, to 
bring it to an end, but they do not have the duty; the duty rests upon 
those who inflict it, those who benefit from it and those who have 
the power to end it. The world we live in has become immensely more 
complicated, in a way that greatly extends the responsiblilty that we 
bear for the conditions in which others live. Information about the 
economic and political structure of the world has become immensely 
more accessible; and, in some countries, such as ours, the responsibility 
of each individual has vastly increased, because the scope of political 
activity is far greater than in the past. In these ways, as also in the 
severity of the crisis that threatens us, the world really is radically 
different from anything men experienced in the past: and we are surely 
intended to find an adequate response to it. If we are to meet the 
responsibilities that have been placed upon us, not because we asked for 
them, but because we find ourselves with them, we must think in global 
and not just in national terms: and, globally speaking, we are the ones 
with wealth and with power. 


Dr. Norman repeatedly makes the disparaging comment that those in 
Third World countries who call in the name of Christ for the reform 
of unjust societies are intellectuals from the ranks of the bourgeoisie. 
I do not know how true this is: but, if it were, it would be nothing at 
which to be surprised or to sneer. For Dr. Norman appears to me to 
have mistaken the whole character of Christian social concern; and the 
mistake, if I am right in thinking that he has made it, is certainly an 
elementary one. He seems to think that it is the poor and the oppressed 
who are being called on to redeem themselves from their own poverty 
and their own oppression. And he wants to cry to them that a false 
Gospel is being preached to them, that they should cease to crave for 
relief from hunger and disease, from beatings and toil, and devote them- 
selves to finding the bridge to eternity. But he is quite wrong: those 
who are being called on to end the manifold and bitter oppression of 
human beings that disfigures our world are not those who suffer it, but 
those who are responsible for it and have the power to end it. It is true 
that Christ did not teach the poor to clamour for the goods of the rich; 
but he told the rich young man to distribute those goods. He told the 
simple people to observe the law as they were taught: but, in words 
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once again more cutting and severe than any used by Christian leaders 
today, he denounced the scribes and Pharisees who laid upon men 
burdens that they could not bear. The poor are blessed: their chance of 
salvation is high. It is the rich and powerful who have as much chance 
of getting into the kingdom of heaven as a camel of going through a 
needle’s eye: it is, above all, so that they should not lose their souls 
eternally that they are called on to untwist the net of exploitation in 
which so many millions have been entrapped. And we are the rich and 
powerful; it is to us that that call goes out. We dare not block it off by 
telling ourselves that Christ preached a personal, and not a social 
morality. If it be true that the call comes principally not from the poor 
and exploited themselves but from priests and bishops whose vocation 
came to them when they were among the privileged, that is what you 
would expect among Christians. It is not to be sneered at as inauthentic: 
there is nothing inauthentic about it. 


Whether there is a need for some man of God to go amongst, say, 
the poor of Latin America and recall them to spiritual values, I do not 
know. What I do know is that, if there is any such need, it cannot be 
done from here by one of us. It could be done only by one who had 
embraced holy poverty and went among them as a man as poor as 
themselves, with no hopes in this world greater than they had. If that 
should be Dr. Norman’s vocation, I think we should ask God’s blessings 
on his work. But I also think that, in so far as Dr. Norman is engaged in 
trying to persuade us not to hear the call that is made on us, even if 
it be made by men who are not themselves destitute or oppressed, but 
merely see around them the destitution and oppression suffered by 
others, then he is not doing God’s work at all. 


At least in some passages, Dr. Norman denies that he is trying to 
persuade us of anything of the kind. Individual Christian action must, 
indeed, be separated from the corporate witness of the Church, on his 
view, or to put it more plainly, laymen may, as individuals, do things 
that it would be improper for a bishop or priest to recommend. But, 
as individuals, Christians ‘will co-operate with others to promote the 
eradication of agreed injustices’, and will engage ‘in corporate and 
political action’. In doing so, however, he says they should not falsely 
suppose that religious truth is realised in the process or identify Chris- 
tianity with human idealism. One reason given by Dr. Norman for this 
is that morality is not the essence of Christianity but only an essential 
sign of the operation of faith. If, as it can hardly fail to be, the eradica- 
tion of injustice is a moral act and if moral behaviour is an essential sign 
of God’s grace, as no Christian can deny, then it would be hard not to 
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see the eradication of injustice as having a religious significance. I am not 
quite sure what anyone would mean by speaking in this connection of 
‘the realisation of religious truth’, the phrase being somewhat opaque to 
me; but, if someone did, I should not leap to the conclusion that he had 
blurred the subtle distinction between being of the essence of something 
and being an essential sign of it. 


From the first standpoint that I sketched, this answer begs the ques- 
tion to what extent Christian ethics bears on the sort of lives that 
human beings should lead. From that standpoint, the only thing that 
matters, the single pearl, is that men should lead their lives so as to 
save their souls, not lose them; this is the one thing needful and all else is 
dross. We should not ask whether it is intrinsically more important that 
men should form their own opinions or that they should believe what 
the State authorities suppose to be the truth, since nothing in this 
world is intrinsically important: we should ask only which will be more 
conducive to the salvation of their immortal souls. And so with all the 
other questions: everything that might be considered of value, men’s 
health and nourishment, the nature and conditions of their work, their 
exercise of choice, their education and sources of knowledge, material 
conditions, the beauty or squalor of surroundings, culture in all its 
aspects, all are reflections on the water and matter not at all, save in so 
far as they assist or hinder the salvation of souls. 


This view does not in fact lead to the conclusion that I originally 
represented as following from it, that politics is unimportant and is no 
proper concern for a Christian. It does not do so, because of the proviso 
that cannot be discarded, ‘except in so far as conducive or harmful to 
the salvation of souls’. Notoriously, one who takes this view does not 
usually turn his back on, say, literature or education. True, he thinks 
them unimportant in themselves; but, just for that reason, he is con- 
cerned to mould them to subserve the one end that he admits. What 
follows, therefore, is not an apolitical attitude, which is indifferent 
to the way the resources of the State are expended or the type of regime 
by which it is governed; instead, we have one particular, eccentric and 
very narrow basis from which political policies are to be judged, one 
that supports very specific judgments of those policies, since almost 
every thing can be seen as either conducive or harmful to men’s salvation 
and, where it is neutral, as capable of being replaced by something that 
is not. 


We might label this the tadpole view of human life.Like tadpoles, we 
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are born into an environment which is not our true habitat; the tadpoles 
in the pond in which they hatched are, in a sense, exiles from their 
proper abode which they have yet to see, just as we are mere sojourners 
in this vale of tears, as all our fathers were. Now it is not to be denied 
that this conception of the world represents a strand in Christian 
thought and one that has some Scriptural basis. It finds one of its most 
complete expressions in the Salve Regina: exiled children of Eve, 
mourning and weeping in this vale of tears, call on the Mother of mercy 
to show them Jesus after this, their exile. But this is a strand of thought 
which, if emphasised too strongly, will turn our religion into something 
that is not Christian at all. What the tadpole (or perhaps the caterpillar) 
metaphor best fits is a conception against which the Church has always 
set her face, the Manichean view of human beings as pure spirit im- 
prisoned in the flesh. On the contrary, it has always been Christian 
teaching, from St. Paul onwards, that we could have no hope of any life 
after this one were it not for the promise that our bodies will be raised 
again. Indeed, when we have died, we shall no longer exist until our 
bodies are raised; even if my soul persists during that perhaps long inter- 
val, my soul is only a fragment of me, it is not me, anima mea non est 
ego. We are said to be exiles from our true native land, not because the 
physical universe is not our natural environment, but because our fore- 
father Adam was expelled from Eden, which was an earthly Paradise: 
to identify the Fall with the Creation is a Gnostic heresy. That being so, 
we are not to be considered as being, in this life, in an unnatural state; 
our condition, in this world, as rational animals is one wholly proper 
to us. We cannot, therefore, reject all that is integral to our condition as 
human beings, our natural pleasures and natural impulses and concerns 
in this world, as illusion to be stripped from us. We know what we are, 
though imperfectly, and to aspire to be essentially other than what we 
are is a form of rebellion against our Creator. The advocate of the 
tadpole view will reply that, while we know what we are, we know not 
what we may be; and it is true that classical Christian theology has 
taught that the expulsion from Paradise not only deprived us of many 
supernatural gifts but infected our natural constitution with disharmony. 
But, however much distortion that may induce in our view of our own 
nature, as Christians we have a corrective, since Christ our Lord himself 
provides us with a picture of a human being in whom the primal 
harmony has been restored. Our hope is indeed that we shall attain a 
very much enhanced mode of existence, but even of this we have a 
sketchy picture in the Gospel accounts of the Risen Christ. We cannot 
attain a clear understanding of Christ’s mode of existence after the 
Resurrection, any more, I suppose, than the Apostles could; they knew 
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enough not to ask, ‘Where is he?’, when he was not with them, but, I 
suspect, they knew very little more than that. But, if the Gospel stories 
of the Resurrection appearances mean anything, they imply that the 
glorified state was not an inhuman form of existence, not one that 
obliterated anything that we take as an essential part of being human; 
whereas, on the tadpole view, our destiny is to become something no 
longer recognisable as human, as we ordinarily understand the word. 


On the tadpole interpretation of Christianity, this world is a place of 
trial, the outcome of which will detemine our future destiny of eternal 
bliss or eternal loss, an unnatural environment devised so that this pre- 
liminary ordeal can be carried out, of great significance for that reason 
but for no other. In our present life we are, therefore, like Tamino in 
the temple: nothing that we do has any importace or value or any re- 
lation to our subsequent existence, save as it bears upon our passing or 
failing the test that we are being set. It follows that everything is to be 
judged solely in regard to that end. If someone makes a chair or thinks 
about a philosophical problem, if he takes a holiday or engages in some 
form of recreation, if he does any of the things in which human beings 
ordinarily take pleasure or regard as being of value, even if he visits the 
sick or gives food to the hungry, what he does is justified if, but only if, 
it thereby contributes, however indirectly, to the salvation of his soul 
or of those of others. His reaction, for example, may be indispensable 
to his adequate subsequent performance of his duties and, if it really is, 
is justified by that; but, if it is not, it must be self-indulgence and 
therefore wrong. 


I believe this attitude to be profoundly un-Christian. Not all good is 
moral good: human enjoyment, human play and, above all, human 
work can and should be to the greater glory of God, and it is so not 
because it exemplifies obedience to a moral obligation, but because it 
is good in itself, we being creatures made by God in a certain way and 
able to a small extent to apprehend the good in created things, and, 
above all, because, in a miniature way, we are ourselves endowed with 
a creative faculty. Nor is all moral good good only because it goes to 
bring souls to salvation: rather, most good actions, in so far as they 
contribute to the salvation of their agents, do so because they are good 
on other grounds. To give food to the hungry is a work of mercy and 
therefore good in itself, not because by some calculation it is reckoned 
that souls will thereby be saved; we are not required to make such cal- 
culations in such a case, but we are required to alleviate suffering, 
because suffering is bad in itself and we are members one of another. 
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As Christians, we must regard Christ’s life as the perfect model for how 
we ought to live; the Gospels are of course filled with accounts of his 
curing the sick, and I am sure we are not intended to read these as the 
outcome of a calculation, ‘If I heal them, they will be converted’. 


If the tadpole interpretation of Christianity were correct, there would 
be no continuity between Christianity and Judaism. A Jew cannot now 
admit that Christians have the same religion as Moses and the prophets; 
but, strong as is the case he can put up against it, a Christian is bound 
to make this claim or his faith is void. The Christian religion represents 
itself as a fuller revelation of the same truth that was delivered to the 
Jewish people in the desert; every Sunday we profess that the Holy 
Spirit spoke to men through the mouths of the prophets. Any religion — 
that repudiates the essential positive features of the Jewish faith is there- 
fore no longer Christian. But this is just what the tadpole view does. 
The behaviour of men in this life and, in particular, their treatment of 
one another, is what the Jewish religion is all about. In making a 
covenant with His chosen people, God did not teach them how to 
prepare for a life hereafter or how to liberate themselves from earthly, 
temporal existence; instead, He gave them a Jaw to regulate not only 
their worship of Him but their conduct to one another and the kind of 
society they were to form. Again and again we are told, in the Pen- 
tateuch, in the Psalms and in the prophets, that God is the God of the 
widow, the orphan and the stranger living amongst us and that what 
He demands above all is generosity and compassion towards them; 
and this tradition is continued in the New Testament. These three 
classes of people are singled out because they, more than any others, 
are defenceless; God gives His special protection to those who have no 
natural defenders, and requires of us that we do the same. What, 
according to Isaiah, is a fast acceptable to the Lord? It is to undo the 
heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go free, to give bread to the hungry, 
to clothe the naked and bring the poor into one’s own house. What, 
according to Ezekiel, must aman do to walk in the statutes of the Lord? 
He must pay his debts, and lend no money on usury, and feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked and refrain from oppressing the poor and 
needy. How will the great King, whom all nations shall serve and before 
whom all kings shall bow down, behave when He comes? He will deliver 
the needy when he cries out, the poor and him that has no helper; 
He will redeem them from deceit and violence and their blood will be 
precious in His sight. 


If it is worldly to concern oneself with the conditions of life in this 
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world, then virtually the whole of the Old Testament — and a great deal 
of the New Testament — is worldly; the Jewish scriptures are then waste 
paper that should be committed to the flames. And if this is so, then 
Christ, who commanded us to obey Moses and the prophets, is himself 
a false teacher and a false prophet; you cannot appeal against Moses to 
Christ. We ought to ask ourselves how it is that that first progressive 
revelation, of which we hold the teaching of Christ and his Apostles 
to have been the completion, did not, until very shortly before the 
coming of Christ, include anything about a life after this one. Until the 
very latest books of the Old Testament, the Jewish religion had nothing 
whatever to say about eternal life: God is holy, and He demands of men 
that they should worship Him and deal justly with one another, not for 
anything they will gain thereby, but simply because He is holy and He 
demands it; to know what it is to walk in God’s statutes and execute 
justice between man and man, we do not have to know anything about 
the future that awaits us after death. But, on the tadpole view, that 
cannot make sense. It cannot be our business to conduct ourselves as 
we should if this life were all, because the one clue to the meaning of 
this life is that it has no meaning save as a means of determining our 
future state. There could be no true revelation which did not start with 
that, after its initial statement of the existence and unity of God 
because, without it, we can have only false values that attach a sig- 
nificance to life in this world that it does not possess. The only possible 
conclusion from the tadpole view is that the revelation on Sinai was a 
false revelation; and, as I have remarked, if that was a false revelation, 
then Christ was one of the false Messiahs against whom he himself 
warned us. 


I do not want to react so violently against one error as to commit 
the opposite one. Many people lead lives such that, for them, this 
world can be little more than a vale of tears; and I am unimpressed by 
that line of theological argument according to which God owes nothing 
to His creatures, so that even the most wretched of them can have no 
claim on Him. The hope of future blessedness indeed exceeds all that 
we might desire; but I think that, without some promise of a happier life 
to come, it would be difficult for us to conceive of God, as we must, as 
either just or compassionate. I am therefore not in the least advocating 
the kind of here-and-now theology that enjoys a certain vogue at the 
moment. You know the sort of thing: the future tense, in Scripture 
and in the creeds, is interpreted, not as referring to what is yet to come, 
but to the present, only in a deep, rather than a surface, sense; conven- 
tional apocalyptic imagery is being used to convey a spiritual truth 
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about the present. There is to be no Second Coming as a future his- 
torical event: rather, Christ has already come again and is present with 
us, who make up his body. We are not to be raised again after our 
deaths; rather, we have already died and been raised with Christ. We 
should not look to be delivered from death by its subsequent annul- 
ment; rather, we already possess eternal life and are liberated from death 
by the equanimity with which we are able to regard it. I have not studied 
this style of theology, knowing it only from studiedly ambiguous 
phrases in sermons I have heard and articles I have read, and so I may 
not have got the phrases quite right; but I want to repudiate this whole 
line of talk. Any Christian who claims Jesus as the Messiah must 
acknowledge that God fulfils His promises in unexpected ways; but, if 
explanations in this style are correct, we have been deluded by false 
promises. This is an example of the so-called demythologisation of 
Christianity. The principle which governs it, as it also governs much 
modern exegesis of Scripture, is this: there is a God, but nothing that 
may be observed to happen can require any appeal to His existence to 
explain it; everything takes place just as it would be likely to do if 
there were no God. This principle is used to interpret past events, and 
is applied equally to our future expectatons: if the words of Scripture 
and of the creeds appear to express expectations that would violate 
it, they must be reinterpreted as a vivid way of redescribing the present. 
Why anyone should believe this principle, I have no idea whatever; 
it appears to me one of the most irrational propositions I have ever 
encountered. In fairness, I must concede that I have never heard it 
enuniciated: but unless one credits certain exegetes and theologians 
with holding it as an axiom, it is hard to grasp what prompts them to 
advance the opinions that they do. I do not want to discuss it further: 
I mentioned it only to guard against being misinterpreted as sympathetic 
to it. 


Some have sneered at Dr. Norman for proclaiming this world to be a 
vale of tears from the comfort of a Cambridge combination room, but 
this is quite unworthy. For one thing, it is shallow to suppose that one 
in comfortable surroundings may not have to endure deep suffering; 
for another, if he had said that this world was a jolly sort of place, 
packed with good things, he would have been exposed, with equal 
reason, to a sneer from the contrary direction. But I do Dr. Norman the 
courtesy of supposing that, in appealing to this view, he meant what he 
said, and was not just using resonant words for rhetorical effect; and. in 
supposing him to be sincere, I am perforce supposing him also to be 
the depressing kind of puritan who has helped to give religion a bad 
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name in this country. To be worldly is to take things at the value men 
set on them, to value reputation, prestige, success, money, position, 
social rank and all those things that are of themselves worthless and 
whose value springs only from the opinion of men. For a religious 
person, worldliness is a vice, since for him there can be true value only 
in what is of value in the eyes of God. The puritan error is to think that 
it follows that we must be other-worldly, taking as of no value what 
does not have as its immediate object the safe deliverance of oneself or 
others to the world beyond. But this is indeed an error; to be unworldly 
does not entail being other-worldly in this narrow sense. 


Dr. Norman says that a Christian ought to recognise that ‘the expec- 
tations of men are incapable of satisfaction’; and he quotes in this con- 
nection our Lord’s precept to take no thought for the morrow. I really 
think that this is a case in which Dr. Norman ought to have followed his 
own principle that our Lord was concerned to preach a personal rather 
than a social morality. The precept is a notoriously hard one to follow: 
but it is for ourselves that we are to take no thought, but to trust in 
God’s providence; I do not find in the Gospel any command to take no 
thought for others. For all that, it is true that no Christian is likely to 
expect that, before the Second Coming, the kingdom of justice will be 
established on earth; we should not hope to devise a means by which 
war, hunger, torture, slavery and officially sanctioned murder will have 
been banished from amongst us and, aware as we should be of the sin- 
fulness of men, we should be constantly suspicious of those who claim 
to be able to eliminate them and especially of those who think that new 
social arrangements will destroy that proneness to evil which underlies 
them. It does not in the least follow that, as Christians, we have no 
business to concern ourselves with the reform or overthrow of existing 
economic, social or political systems: we have to take our problems — 
the evils with which we have to contend — as they come. It should be 
obvious that the misery which is suffered by so many in our world as it 
is now is not to be effectively alleviated simply by the adoption by 
businessmen and politicians of a strict standard of personal morality, 
though it would indeed be mitigated by that: it is due to the systems 
which have been created and in which we are all, in one way or another, 
enmeshed. These systems were not created by men imbued with the 
love of God and of other men enjoined by Christianity, nor, in most 
cases, governed by the most rudimentary set of moral principles: they 
were created by men lusting after power and wealth and usually quite 
unscrupulous about how they obtained them. We owe these systems 
no loyalty: we owe it to those who suffer under them to think how 
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to reform or replace them. It is true that the Church, as such, can- 
not identify herself with any specific solution proposed, but must 
confine herself to enunciating general principles, though in very parti- 
cular situations a bishop or a Pope may surely go much further. Of 
course, no-one should identify a particular social or political system 
with Christianity and I cannot see that Dr. Norman proved that anyone 
had done so; but it is entirely wrong to say that matters of this kind are 
no concer of a Christian, on the ground that he knows that human 
expectations cannot be satisfied. 


The first of our four standpoints was the tadpole view: according to 
it, politics, like all secular activities, should be ignored by any Christian, 
save, of course, when some crusade is to be waged in defence of the 
Church or against atheist policies. The second was the view that politics, 
like carpentry, is neutral, and therefore fitting for the layman but for- 
bidden territory for bishops. The third comes to the same conclusion, 
but for a different reason. If a bishop should comment on some current 
political or social question, he will, almost certainly, not just be pro- 
claiming Christian principles, but applying them; and, according to this 
third view, the leaders of the Christian churches have no business to do 
that: they should stick to preaching the Gospel, to proclaiming known 
Christian principles and eschew applications, over which they may go 
wrong. Their view differs from the first two in allowing that Christian 
principles do in fact bear on political and social questions (at one point 
Dr. Norman calls it obvious that biblical teachings have social con- 
sequences); but it denies to bishops or other leaders of the Church the 
right to pronounce on how they bear on questions of the day. It seems, 
at first sight and perhaps for longer, a very strange attitude: if Christian 
principles have consequences in particular political and social circum- 
stances, does not a bishop have a right, does he not even have a duty, 
to say so? Nevertheless, as far as I have been able to understand, it is 
the attitude that principally underlies Dr. Norman’s fulminations, 
unless they in fact rest more on the tadpole or vale-of-tears conception 
than he allows to appear. 


The principal reason that Dr. Norman gives for refusing Christian 
leaders the right to say how Christian principles apply in specific situa- 
tions is that they can very easily get it wrong. Well, of course they can: 
no-one supposes a bishop, acting on his own, to be infallible. But we 
do not in general deny people the right to express their views just 
because they may be wrong, or no views would be expressed: why are 
church leaders subject to this curious restriction? I suppose the reason 
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is that bishops speak to the faithful with a quite special authority: they 
are not merely experts, they are shepherds and they are the custodians 
of a revelation. Their duty is to proclaim a faith divinely revealed and so 
they have an especially restricted right to mix in their opinions with 
their message, lest it be wrongly construed as having divine instead of 
merely human authority. Now this is a genuine difficulty: and I hope I 
shall not be accused of triumphalism if I say that we order this matter 
rather better in the Catholic Church, or used to, than it is possible for 
Anglicans to do. 


The Catholic view is that the Church retains the authority to formu- 
late the content of revelation and to draw out what was implicit in it, 
and is especially protected from going astray in doing so. Precisely 
because of this belief, the distinction between what is held to be an 
integral part of Christian belief and conclusions drawn from that central 
core of doctrine has, for Catholics, been comparatively sharp. The 
distinction between what belongs to the central core and what does not 
cannot so easily be drawn in the Church of England or any other church 
which rejects the idea of binding dogmatic pronouncements. 


In recent times, the theory of infallibility has fallen into disfavour 
in some circles in the Catholic Church; moreover, the documents, 
even the dogmatic constitutions, issued by the Second Vatican Council, 
by avoiding the language of formal definition, leave it unclear exactly 
what is being proposed as binding and what, though authoritative, is 
nevertheless in principle open to subsequent revision. Unfortunately, - 
the teaching of the Council on this very subject, the duty of Christians 
to follow the guidance of bishops in matters of faith and morals, appears 
to me obscurely expressed and in need of clarification. Nevertheless, 
whatever uncertainties there are, the distinction of which I am speaking 
is an undeniable feature of Catholic tradition, a tradition repudiated by 
the Reformed churches. Given such a distinction, leaders of the Church 
can give their views on the way that Christian principles are to be applied 
to particular contemporary situations, hoping that their utterances will 
be treated with the respect to which their office in the Church entitles 
them, but without the fear that they may be misconstrued as claiming 
for their judgements on such matters the authority of divine revelation. 
Where the distinction is disallowed, this is much more difficult. A 
bishop can then do no more than give his personal interpretation of 
what the Christian faith is. All that he says must carry equal weight; 
since all is interpretation, there is no significant distinction between a 
central core and the conclusions drawn from it. In such a context, there 
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is some reason to be chary of venturing too deeply into applications. 


We might, therefore, take this difficulty to be one that arises par- 
ticularly for Anglicans, but does not affect Catholics in the same way. 
All the same, the consequence is intolerable. ‘Who can tell how oft he 
offendeth?’ the Psalmist asks. It is a vulgur error to suppose that we are 
culpable only when we know that we are doing wrong; we are culpable 
whenever we are capable of knowing that we are doing wrong and some 
of the most monstrous crimes have been committed by those who were 
convinced they were doing right, even by those who thought they were 
doing the work of Christ; the most terrible words of Scripture occur 
when our Lord is speaking of those who boast to the King of all that 
they have done in his name: ‘And he shall say to them, “I never knew 
you” ’. It is a platitude that we are often blind to the character of our 
own behaviour; and, of course, this blindness afflicts us most severely 
when what we do is accepted as normal and respectable by our society, 
or when it is something involved in the very functioning of that society. 
If a bishop were bound to confine himself to enunciating general 
principles, without pointing out flagrant violations of them occurring 
around him, we should be even more in danger than we are of com- 
mitting sins of which we are unaware. Pastors of God’s Church cannot 
possibly be meant to restrict themselves to stating, in quite general 
terms, what constitutes sin; they are obliged to be specific when public 
acts are in question, to stigmatise as wrong whatever they hold to be 
gravely wicked, at least whenever it may involve members of their 
flocks. It would be impossible for them to exercise this function if 
they were debarred from commenting on the political and social 
sphere, for no valid distinction can be drawn between private morals 
and public morals: wickedness is wickedness, whether it be carried out 
by a private individual, an oil corporation or a government. 


But are not Church leaders liable to mistakes when they make 
applications of Christian principles to actual present circumstances? 
They are, indeed: this is part of the human condition, to which bishops 
are subject like other men. Are they not apt, in particular, to be in- 
fluenced by the prevailing opinions of their time and place? This is 
a tendency which Dr. Norman emphasises time and again; ‘It’s all very 
relative’, he keeps on saying, and remarks that, while the notion of a 
natural law is a highly traditional one in Christian thought, the content 
of what is taken to be natural law varies from age to age. We may 
readily grant that bishops, like everyone else, are subject to strong 
pressure from the spirit of the times; to see how great this pressure may 
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be, we have only to reflect that, for several centuries, it would com- 
monly have been agreed amongst Christians that it was not contrary 
to natural law that those convicted of heresy should be publicly burned 
alive. It is in fact extremely difficult for even the most independent 
thinker to rid himself of the preconceptions that are shared by every- 
body around him; freedom from their influence is not one of the 
graces conferred by episcopal consecration. But what follows? All that 
appears to follow, in general, is that those entrusted with the guidance 
of the faithful should take the greatest care to make the right applica- 
. tions of Christian principles and should be acutely aware of how easy it 
is for them to go wrong in doing so. A salutary maxim, no doubt: and it 
might have been followed by a diagnosis of error, in this respect, on the 
part of contemporary church leaders. It cannot be emphasised too 
strongly that this is not what Dr. Norman does. He repeatedly states 
that, in Western and Third World countries, those leaders frequently 
concur, in their political judgements, with liberal or humanist thought, 
or, in some cases, with Marxist thought; but he does not profess to 
show that those judgements are wrong. On the contrary, he expressly 
disclaims any view about what are the right principles in the political 
and social spheres: as far as his argument is concerned, the liberal 
principles endorsed by the church leaders he is criticising may be com- 
pletely sound. For that reason, I am not going to expend any time dis- 
cussing whether those views are right: if there is any force in what Dr. 
Norman says, his criticisms hold good even if those views are right from 
first to last. 


Dr. Norman’s great cry is that all secular ideals and values are rela- 
tive; and in the closing words of his last lecture he praises Marxism for 
coming close to the vital truth of historical relativism. Now, if it were 
literally true that all human values are relative to time and place, this 
would indeed be something demonstrable to the satisfaction of all, 
without the need for any contrast with a revealed truth which is absolute. 
And, if it were true, it would be something we should need to take 
account of in combating injustice and alleviating suffering. For it 
would mean that what constituted injustice and what constituted 
suffering at one time and place would not do so at another, since what 
was good and what bad for men would change from one place and time 
to another. It would not, of course, mean that there was no injustice or 
suffering, that nothing would really be good or bad for anyone; to say 
that something is relative is not at all the same thing as to say that it is 
unreal. But the proposition needs only to be enunciated to be apparent 
as a very partial half-truth. It would be an elementary mistake to infer 
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from the fact that some things are not good or bad in themselves, but 
according to circumstances, that this is so of everything; and it is 
quite evidently not so of everything. For instance, killing defenceless 
people who have been convicted of no crime is always and everywhere 
bad; there is no time or place in which it becomes good, say as part of 
the ordinary security arrangements of the State. Separating a man from 
his wife and children for long periods of time, as is done in South 
Africa and under our iniquitous immigration laws, in Britain, is again 
always and everywhere bad. You will not want me to go on: it is just 
obviously untrue that all human values are relative to time and place. 
As Leo XIII said, ‘Natural law is simply eternal law enshrined in all 
beings endowed with reason, and inclining them towards their right, 
action and end. It can be nothing else than the eternal reason of God, 
the Creator and Ruler of the world’; and, as such, it is not relative. 
From one culture to another, much about human beings remains con- 
stant and hence much remains constant concerning what is good for 
them and what bad, how they should treat one another and what it is 
unjust to do to them. There is no such gulf between personal morality 
and social morality that, in the one case, the Gospels can remain a 
guide to us and, in the other, everything shifts from century to century 
or decade to decade. Naturally, men’s perceptions of the natural law 
change, as do their perceptions of everything else, and in part because 
people are more acutely aware of those injustices from which they or 
others visible to them are suffering than of those they do not experience. 
New insights are attained; old truths are forgotten or cast aside. A 
Christian will try to respond to new insights and to weigh them against 
the principles to which he subscribes, and he will try to hold on to 
the old truths when the world is spurning them. But he will not, if he is 
wise, make the mistake of supposing that there is nothing to be per- 
ceived, no persisting truth to be attained or retained. 


What, then, is the point of Dr. Norman’s reiterating that ‘it is all very 
relative’, that, as he says at one point, the natural law is completely 
arbitrary, if it is not to point out that our leaders may very well be 
wrong, as a preliminary to claiming that they are? Dr. Norman does not 
profess to see what is wrong with liberal principles, nor to be able to 
demonstrate that they do not follow from Christian ones: they may be 
right and they may even follow, for all he knows. His point is that he 
does not know and that he does not think that the bishops can know 
either. Having noticed, as he claims, that, in every epoch, Christian 
leaders proclaim as a consequence of the Christian faith the generally 
accepted ideological principles of the day, he has no confidence that 
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those of our own day are any more right than others, and he thinks that 
they ought not to have any such confidence themselves. He does not 
attempt to show that the Christian faith does not have consequences 
for the political and social realms: but he holds that bishops and other 
ecclesiastical leaders are so utterly conditioned by the prevailing 
climate of opinion that they do not have a chance of discovering them, 
or of knowing that they have discovered them if they do. And, for that 
reason, they ought to confine themselves to proclaiming the Gospel and 
eschew all attempt to apply it. 


Before asking whether Dr. Norman’s premisses are right, let us ask 
whether his conclusion follows. He can hardly be suspected of holding 
that, in general, bishops, theologians. and so on are actually worse at 
discovering the applications of Christian principles to social issues, more 
subject to the influence of the Zeitgeist, than the rest of us: so, if this 
part of his argument is correct, we are none of us able to discover 
them. This is a very alarming conclusion. We are enjoined to walk in 
the statutes of the Lord; but, it appears, we have been made unable to 
see the path and those who lead us cannot see it either. We might draw 
the conclusion that, as Christians, we should refrain from politics al- 
together and concentrate on obeying God’s law in our purely private 
transactions. That would have seemed a possible position for a layman 
to adopt in a society in which the government of the country was the 
business only of the ruler. But we do not live in such a society. We live 
in a society in which we are aware, or can to a large degree inform our- 
selves, of the ways in which the activities of our government and of 
our commerce can determine the conditions of life of thousands or 
millions of people in our midst or in distant countries; and we live in 
one in which political action is open to us, so that, even if we choose in- 
action, we cannot escape responsibility for its effects. We may often 
become depressed by the apparent futility of activity in an unpopular 
cause; but not only, under a democratic regime, do we have the vote, 
but we see every day around us cases in which the pressure of opinion 
can alter the course of events. Even when we have no hope of doing 
that, there are cases when we are at least able, and may decide that we 
have the duty, to refuse to co-operate; it could, for example, very well 
be our duty not to buy goods, tea for instance, whose production de- 
pended upon massive exploitation of the wretched. Turning our backs on 
political issues and maintaining indifference to the unseen effects of our 
actions is not a legitimate option for a Christian, or anyone who takes 
morality seriously, in the circumstances in which we are placed. We 
have to do the best we can to discover how we ought to act and those 
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whose task it is to guide us have to do the best they can; mistakes 
that we or they cannot avoid will not be imputed to us, but for refusal 
to make the effort, we shall surely have to answer. 


Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that Dr. Norman is right in 
holding that all of us, bishops and laity alike, are so deeply affected by 
our environment that, if we attempt to think out the implications of 
the Christian religion for political and social questions, we shall in- 
evitably come up with the prevailing ideological principles of the 
day. Does it follow that our bishops would do better to remain silent 
on these issues? It does not. They will, no doubt, give partly erroneous 
guidance: they will claim some things as rights to which men have no 
right and they will condone some things that ought to be condemned. 
But, if they are listened to and followed, it will still be better than if 
they had not spoken at all. The reason is that not many societies live 
up to their ideals; if they did, there would be no hypocrisy and no 
cover-ups, business firms would not lie to governments and governments 
would not lie to the public. Even when they are in some respects 
false ideals, the ideals of a society are almost always a great improve- 
ment on its performance; there are few ideals, though there are some, 
which, even though mistaken, are more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. Dr. Norman attributes the attraction of Marxism to 
some Christian clergy to its being the most characteristic modern ex- 
pression of moral seriousness. What is his message to them and what 
should be our message to them, if we are convinced by what he says? 
That they should give up being morally serious? How would that make 
things better? Is there not quite enough moral unconcern in our world, 
with governments that practise torture and murder, with businesses 
that break their countries’ laws and poison the very earth on which men 
live, with intelligence agencies that commit every conceivable enormity 
and military forces that destroy even the trees and rain down fire and 
bombs in unbelievable quantities-on civilian populations? If you want 
to see how much moral seriousness there is around, just take a glance 
at the refugees from Vietnam rotting in their boats and often drowning 
because no country in the world was willing to take them in. And what 
is Dr. Norman’s message to the priesthood? ‘A little less moral serious- 
ness, please!’. Of course, you may say that Marxist ideas are mistaken 
and dangerous; and, if you think that, your natural aim will be to con- 
vince these misguided servants of Christ of the fact and persuade them 
to adopt different solutions while maintaining their moral seriousness. 
But, to remind you again, Dr. Norman does not profess to know which 
are the right political ideals; he does not claim to know whether Marxist 
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ideas are right or wrong. He just thinks that Christian ministers should 
not adopt them, because they cannot know that they are right. They 
should not hold any views on political matters, for the same reason; 
and, if that means that they must abandon or dilute their moral serious- 
ness, so much the worse for moral seriousness apparently. Now some 
people may feel that Marxism implies revolution and that, therefore, 
when Christians, however ardent, have gone so far astray in their 
thinking, it might be better if they became less serious. If so, it should 
be remarked that Marxism by no means always implies violent revo- 
lution today, though in Chile it provoked violent counter-revolution, 
and that, in those countries in which it would imply that, it would 
often be difficult to argue that any reformist improvement was pos- 
sible or that existing conditions ought to be endured. But, however 
that may be, Dr. Norman’s principal concern was not with Christian 
Marxists but with Christian liberals: it was the language of human rights 
that he found particularly offensive. In certain Third World countries, 
Christian leaders, whose ideas or persons had been imported from the 
West, had gone as far as adopting Marxist views, but in most of the world 
their political ideals were liberal ones. Now, however mistaken those 
ideals may be suspected of being, is it really to be supposed that we 
should be better off if the leaders of the churches maintained silence 
about the activities of governments and their agents? 


Without any question, monstrous crimes are perpetrated by or on 
behalf of governments; nor can it be denied that millions are subjected 
to brutal oppression or bitter injustice. It is not merely that politicians 
and rulers subscribe to varying ideals, though of course they do; it is 
that very many of them are utterly without scruple and acknowledge in 
their hearts no moral restraints, whatever they say for public consump- 
tion, and that even the best of them will not refrain from iniquitous 
acts when the advantage seems great enough. Not only this, but the 
people whom they govern are being educated to despise moral ideals 
and seek only their personal interests. Very many of the crimes that are 
committed would be crimes from any moral standpoint; much of the 
injustice is injustice as anybody would reckon it. In such a world, any 
voice that demands obedience to the moral law, on the part of govern- 
ments as well as private individuals, that upholds justice as a standard 
by which the actions of the State are to be judged, is to be welcomed. 
If those who speak thus base their utterances on a partly mistaken 
ideology, they may make a few misjudgements: they may sometimes 
Stigmatise as injustice what is not really so and sometimes fail to 
recognise injustice where it occurs. But most of what they denounce 
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as unjust will in fact be unjust and most of what they call crimes will 
be crimes: and, above all, they will be doing what most needs to be 
done, awakening consciences and insisting on the need to judge by 
moral criteria and not by expediency alone. If Dr. Norman thinks he 
knows how to improve the apprehension by Christian leaders of the 
political applications of Christian morality, let him try to do so; but 
they should not heed his call on them to keep silence just because he 
suspects they may have got it wrong. 


Let us now ask whether the premiss of the argument is correct: do 
the leaders of the Church, at each time and place, construe as following 
from Christian principles the prevalent political and social ideals of their 
day? As far as the Church of England is concerned, it is roughly true 
that the established Church has usually been in close accord with the 
established political wisdom of the day; by and large, it has tended until 
quite recent times to lean towards Toryism, but certainly it has behaved 
on the whole as you would expect an established Church to do and, 
given the way its bishops are appointed, you could hardly expect 
anything else. But, if we ask the question of the Catholic Church, the 
proposition is revealed as quite ludicrously false. It has been in France, 
the fountainhead of liberal democracy in modern Europe, that the 
refusal of the Church to go along with the establishment of the day has 
been most apparent: the rift between Church and State that occurred at 
the Revolution was not healed until the Second World War. It was the 
Revolution, not the Church, which picked the quarrel in the first place, 
and one may well think it a quite unnecessary quarrel: but it was not 
properly resolved for 150 years. Not until the era of the Resistance and, 
it should be added, of de Gaulle, was it established that the French 
Left or even Centre could be anything but anti-clerical, or, conversely, 
that a French Catholic could wholeheartedly accept 1789; the struggle 
to win through to a reconciliation between Catholicism and even a mild 
liberalism, let alone anything resembling socialism, left many casualties 
behind it, with Lamennais the greatest of them. Historical circumstances 
in other countries made for a less traumatic encounter between the 
Church and modern liberalism, though in Italy something of the same 
kind occurred, for particular reasons; but, for members of a Church one 
of whose Supreme Pontiffs issued the Syllabus of Errors, the proposi- 
tion that church leaders always adapt themselves to the prevailing 
ideology and see it as a consequence of the Christian faith can be little 
short of idiotic. One may deplore the slowness of the Church to accept 
as legitimate, let alone as containing forgotten or newly recognised truth 
the ideals which first found expression in the Revolution of 1789; one 
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may, and surely all of us here would, regret that, during the 19th and 
even 20th centuries, many of the leaders of our Church have been so 
reluctant to adapt themselves to a changed climate of opinion. But to 
suggest that the leaders of the churches, in general, always and every- 
where adopt the prevailing ideology of the times is, in the face of the 
relatively recent history of the Catholic Church, a proposition so pre- 
posterous that it can spring only from a parochialism of time or of place 
that disqualifies it from being entertained for a moment. While there 
are many passages in the Reith Lectures where this third view appears 
to be being propounded, there are others which suggest a quite dif- 
ferent outlook, which will be the fourth of those I shall discuss. This is 
that the phenomenon of which Dr. Norman is complaining, so far from 
being one observable in every age, is a quite recent development: in 
some passages, it is dated from the 1960’s. On this view, what is objected 
to is not that our bishops and other leaders engage in political and 
social teaching, but that they have ceased to proclaim a specifically 
Christian social teaching: in implied contrast, now, with past practice, 
they have taken over a political and social ideology that has a secular 
source. It may seem surprising that, in a single set of lectures, both this 
view and the one I have just been discussing, in such flagrant contradic- 
tion to each other, could be suggested; but I think that an attentive 
reading will confirm that they are. What, then, are we to make of this 
last charge? 


There are certain general remarks to be made at the outset. First, the 
Church bases her interventions into the political, social and economic 
spheres on the natural law; there is no truth resting only on divine 
revelation which could sustain any such intervention. The theory 
of the natural law is that it is available to all men, independently 
of faith, though it is not an objection to this theory that men at given 
times do not apprehend this or that facet of it, for instance that the 
ancient Greeks were unable to see infanticide and the British of the 
present day are unable to see abortion, as instances of the crime of 
murder which all agree the natural law condemns. If the theory is 
right, therefore, there ought to be a great deal of common ground 
between the Church’s teaching on political and social matters and 
the views of anyone who believes that, in these matters, moral prin- 
ciples should be paramount, since both will rest on the natural law 
which is accessible to non-Christians as well as to Christians; the prin- 
cipal difference will arise between those who speak for the Church 
and those many who set morality aside when making up their minds 
on such questions. 
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Secondly, the Church is principally concerned with recalling men to 
the true path not with handing out certificates of merit. In each society, 
therefore, the Church’s denunciations of its injustices and shortcomings 
are bound to have much in common with those of its secular critics. 
In a capitalist society, the Church will be particularly concerned with 
the evils of capitalism and is therefore especially likely to be regarded 
by an upholder of that society as tinged with socialism; under a com- 
munist regime, the Church, in so far as she is able to speak, will tend 
to fasten on the injustices of such a regime and will therefore sound to 
its supporters like a proponent of bourgeois liberalism. If the Church 
does not appear, under a right-wing government, to have a degree of 
alliance with the Left, or, under a left-wing one, to have a degree of 
alliance with the Right, then either that government is exceptionally 
benign or the leaders of the Church are failing in their duty. 


Moreover, we ought not to be too ready to allow the secular world 
to claim all the credit for what it now admires, for instance the attack 
on racism. Racism has become like sin itself, in that only the vilest of 
men openly declare themselves in favour of it; all the rest condemn it in 
others while failing to recognise it in themselves. It is therefore true 
that it has become very easy to oppose racism, where this means stating 
a general principle or condemning some foreign country; it remains, at 
least in Britain, a very unpopular thing to do when it means criticising 
national or local government or the actions of respected members 
of society, employers, teachers, trade unionists and the police. Probably 
it has long been axiomatic in Britain that racism is wrong and equally 
axiomatic that nothing that we do can be racist: it was, I think, in 
1965 that busmen in Bristol went on strike against the employment of 
a black bus conductor, saying, in their press statement, “This is not a 
colour bar’; it was at about the same time that an Oxford landlady be- 
rated some American tenants for the treatment of black people in the 
United States, adding, as a supposed concession, ‘Of course, I would 
not have one of them in my house’. But it is only because of the 
heroic assault upon racism first launched by the Civil Rights Movement 
that in the United States it has come to be agreed that racism is wrong: 
in the mid-1950’s, white people there who did not openly express racist 
sentiments were somewhat rare. Now racism is quite exceptional among 
social evils in requiring no calculation whatever of cause and effect 
either to recognise it as wicked or to see what its elimination involves. 
Of almost any other injustice, it is possible to put up some argument 
that it must be tolerated because, if we try to remove it, worse will 
befall; but racism has no compensating advantages, but merely allows 
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the exploitation of one group by another. You may subject men to a 
great deal of inequity and still profess a Christian attitude towards them; 
but you cannot do so without sickening hypocrisy if you treat them as 
your racial inferiors, because that is to deny their common humanity 
with you, to deprive them of the dignity that is due to them as men. 
Here, then, is one case where the social implications of the Christian 
faith are clear and immediate. It is a mistake to say that, in this instance, 
Christians, in joining the struggle against racism, tagged along where 
non-Christians had shown the way. On the contrary, the greater part 
of the initiative for the Civil Rights Movement in the United States 
came from deeply committed Christians, and the whole character of 
that movement was Christian in a manner unparalleled, to my know- 
ledge, by the struggle of any other oppressed people. Of how many 
such struggles could a leader be found to say to the crowd, within 
quarter of an hour of returning to his house after hearing that it had 
been bombed, ‘Do not let men make you sink so low as to hate them’? 
And how often would the masses engaged in such a struggle respond to 
such an exhoration, as the black people of Montgomery, Alabama did? 
It was not only the black leaders and the black masses who were 
inspired by a Christian faith: almost all the first white people to go into 
the South to support that struggle were Christian ministers and devoutly 
Christian laymen, some of whom paid the price with their lives. Liberal 
humanists would like to forget or obscure this fact: but do not let us 
dishonour those who risked or gave their lives for Christ, in part because 
they recognised that the evil system endangered the souls of the op- 
pressors even more than those of the oppressed, by sneering at present- 
day church-men who oppose racism on the quite false ground that they 
picked up their ideas from non-Christian sources. 


This particular evil is still rampant in this country and in many 
others. The present agony of Rhodesia is directly attributable to 
British racism, which prevented an immediate military intervention at 
the first threat of UDI; and we incur a terrible guilt for our prolonged 
refusal to recognise the blatant racism that informs the treatment of 
black people by and in this country. It most especially behoves Christian 
leaders to oppose racism because the churches have deeply com- 
promised themselves in this regard in the past. It is a complete error to 
represent racism, as Dr. Norman does, as a universal human trait. Con- 
flict between groups is, of course, a recurrent phenomenon, but racism 
is something much more specific: it is the belief in an inherent superior- 
ity of a group supposedly defined by descent; and, though a few paral- 
lels can be found to it elsewhere, it is primarily a specifically European 
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manifestation. This is true of both its forms, anti-semitism and colour 
prejudice, the latter of which arose as the justification and instrument 
of European imperialism and of that crime which alone bears comparison 
with the Nazi holocaust, the slave trade. Hatred of the Jews of course 
goes back much further, and has, shamefully, roots in Christianity 
itself; but even it did not assume a racial, as opposed to a religious, 
form until the 16th century; as far as I am aware, racism, properly so 
called, was simply not to be found in the ancient world. Among Euro- 
pean institutions, the churches have a better record, at least in regard 
to colour prejudice, than most. Certainly science has almost as bad a 
record as commerce: since Darwin, biologists and anthropologists were 
eager proponents of racist ideas, as, more recently, psychologists 
have prostituted their subject to the same end. Nevertheless, to the rest 
of the world, the incursion of Europeans has principally meant military 
and economic power supported by assumptions of racial superiority; 
and the churches, though not prime agents in propagating that attitude, 
were often, disgracefully, gravely implicated in it and in the social 
systems based in it. We were commanded to evangelise the whole world: 
who can say how far our failure to do so is due to our compromises with 
what is utterly alien to the religion of Christ? The very last voice to 
which we ought at this time to pay attention is one carping at those 
who wish to redress this greatest of all our failures. 


These points made, is it proper for Christians to borrow ideas from 
the secular world, ideas that often originated in opposition to Christian- 
ity? This question should be answered with a resounding ‘Yes’, We have 
no right whatever to expect that all wisdom, even when most relevant 
to matters on which our Christian faith bears, originates with Christians: 
the proposition that there isno grace outside the Church is a condemned 
Jansenist heresy, but not even the Jansenists applied it to purely natural 
virtues of wisdom and insight. It has always been the practice of Christian 
thinkers to take from outside the Church ideas that seemed to them 
sound, in the assurance that between divinely revealed truth and any 
other truth there can be no conflict. The most impressive of all the 
syntheses of Christian doctrine with a philosophy founded on natural 
reason was, of course, that of Aquinas; and it should never be forgotten 
that the Aristotelian philosophy which he adapted for the purpose not 
only originated from a pagan philosopher and came to Europe from an 
Islamic background, but, at the time, was the object of the most intense 
suspicion as irreconcilable with the Christian faith. I am not myself a 
Thomist, and do not believe that the Thomist synthesis was one to en- 
dure for all time; but to be a Thomist now is to cling to well-tried ideas, 
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and I doubt whether St. Thomas, were he to come back amongst us, 
would be a Thomist. The first lesson we have to learn from his work is 
that no idea is to be rejected out of hand as incapable of being squared 
with Christian doctrine, unless it expressly contradicts such doctrine; 
even when it needs extracting from a surrounding matrix of ideas in 
plain opposition to Christianity, it may be not merely true, but capable 
of fruitful conjunction with Christian teaching. There is no telling 
a priori whether the fundamental ideas of liberalism, or of Marxism, 
may not be just those that are needed to make a satisfactory con- 
temporary synthesis of Christian political thought. It is as useless to 
object to an attempt to make such a synthesis that the ideas being used 
came from people actively hostile to Christianity as it was to make a 
similar objection to Aquinas: one simply cannot tell in advance, but 
has to look at the result on its merits. 


There is no doubt that the popularity which Thomism as a phil- 
osophy, enjoyed amongst Catholics until fairly recently was often due 
to a desire to play safe and stay with what was known not to lead into 
difficulty. This habit of staying close to nurse for fear of finding some- 
thing worse is, in fact, one of the most dangerous policies that can be 
adopted, not only in philosophy, but in every area; whatever else we are 
meant to do, we are not meant to be unadventurous. The mistake is one 
that has been persistently committed by Catholics, and particularly by 
the leaders of the Church, since the Counter Reformation; and it has 
been especially manifest in the political field. For about four centuries, 
churchmen, with some honourable exceptions, tended to favour ex- 
isting regimes, primarily, I think, for fear of what might happen next; 
those who were to bring about what happened next were therefore dis- 
posed to be hostile to the Church, a hostility that confirmed church- 
men in their instinctive alliance with reaction and convinced them that 
the new ideas were intrinsically anti-Christian. It is only in the present 
century, in some countries only quite recently in this century, that 
we have emerged from this tragic epoch. We emerge from it with the 
weight of its history on our shoulders. During that epoch, many crimes 
have been committed, much injustice and much oppression have 
been inflicted, by governments or with their connivance; but also many 
ideas have been propounded, mostly by those to whom the Church 
was irrelevant or an enemy. It is these ideas that have moved men; the 

Church has been increasingly, a passive spectator of the march of events, 
because it has been unable until the last decade of the 19th century to 
assimilate or even to respond to the new ideas. It is doubtless for this 
reason above all others that the Church lost contact with vast sections 
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of the populations of traditionally Christian countries; you will recall 
the title of a celebrated book published, if I remember rightly, in the 
1950’s, La France, Pays de Mission. When we have the salvation of souls 
in mind, what could be a more disastrous outcome than that? We have 
first to convince mankind that we have in fact finally shaken off the 
last shreds of the mentality that made it seem that the Church’s safety 
lay in alliance with established authority and, secondly, to come to 
terms with those political ideas which, however mistaken, sprang 
from motives we can only applaud, a love of justice and a hatred of 
oppression. If, in their horror at the conditions under which men are 
made to live in many countries today, and their desire to end those 
conditions and to demonstrate that the Church, as a human institution, 
repents her past tolerance of them, some priests and even bishops have 
accepted ideas with which a Christian may reasonably quarrel or which 
are even in conflict with Christian principles, then it is the duty of 
those who perceive their error to point it out, rationally and charitably. 
But to sneer at them on the sole ground that the ideas they have adopted 
spring from non-Christian soil, when there are scarcely any ideas origin- 
ating from Christians which would be relevant to the circumstances in 
which they are placed, is to engage in criticism as pointless and un- 
helpful as it is captious. 


But, still, is there not some force in the criticism? Is there not, or 
should there not be, a distinctively Christian social teaching, which the 
Church should be propounding, instead of whoring after strange ideo- 
logies? I do not really think that there is. The papal encyclicals on social 
questions, for instance, constitute an impressive body of commentary, 
underlining general principles and pointing out many of the evils of 
capitalism and likewise those of socialism: but they do not amount 
to even a basis for a programme for building a society based on those 
principles. Nothing resembling a plausible such programme has, to my 
knowledge, ever been devised. If it had, we might have expected to find 
it advocated by the Christian Democrat parties that emerged after the 
Second World War; but, for all the good intentions with which they 
were founded before they were taken over by right-wingers who, 
finding that all the parties were on the Left, had nowhere else to go, 
they did not produce any workable ideas of a distinctive kind. I wish 
they had: I expect there are many people who long, as I do, for a 
political programme of a radically new kind, not just an uneasy com- 
promise between capitalism and socialism, but one that would sweep 
away the injustices and inhumanities of capitalism as effectively as 
would socialism, but would provide a rather more effective safeguard 
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against State tyranny than does exisiting parliamentary democracy. 
Such a programme might be regarded as specifically Christian; it would 
certainly gain the support of vast numbers of people, Christian or other- 
wise, who care for decency: but, unfortunately, it does not exist. 
Before the War there were in Britain a tiny group of Christian, mostly 
Catholic thinkers who formed something called the Distributist Society 
which advocated a social system as distinct from capitalism and social- 
ism as each is from the other; but they never persuaded anyone that 
they had hold of a workable alternative. I have, I am sorry to tell you, 
none to suggest. Perhaps we ought to be expending our energies on 
trying once more to devise one; or perhaps there is none to be devised. 
But, in the meantime, it is of no use railing at people for not supporting 
distinctively Christian political solution: it has first to be propounded, 
and then you may be able to criticise people for failing to support it. 


There are, indeed, distinctively Christian concerns, a distinctively 
Christian note that ought to be sounded; and, possibly, there is some 
force in saying that it is not sounded enough. Eric Gill ended one of 
his essays with the sentence, ‘I only want England to become poor and 
needy’, and, in recovering from the shock of that remark, it takes us 
a moment to recall, as he constantly insisted, that holy poverty is a 
Christian virtue and that poverty is said to be the only rational attitude 
to material things. Of course, one would hardly expect holy poverty to 
be preached to those in India or in Brazil, who are subjected to the un- 
holy poverty that is all our world has to offer to so many; but perhaps 
we who are rich ought to hear rather more about it. I am not unaware 
that there are many in this country who are genuinely poor; by ‘we’ I 
mean those of us who are fortunate enough to have reasonably well 
paid jobs, We are told that the Western nations ought, in justice, to do 
more to relieve and less to exploit the poverty of the Third World 
countries, and that is, of course, signally true; but it would probably do 
us some good to be told that, for our own sakes, if we want to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, we need to become poor in spirit. I take it that 
being poor in spirit is not an ethereal kind of poverty perfectly com- 
patible with being rich according to the flesh, but is a matter of that 
attitude to material things which is content with little and ill at ease 
with more; but it must be admitted that that particular Beatitude is not 
often stressed. Again, I should take as an essential ingredient of a 
Christian approach to social questions a demand that, in their work, 
men should be treated as responsible, that is, as human beings. Great 
numbers of people, under modern industrialism, are condemned to 
spend the working part of their days doing tasks unfit for a human 
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being, tasks that require no intelligence, call forth no creativity and are 
deadening in their monotony: as Pope Pius XI wrote in Quadragesimo 
Anno, ‘bodily labour, meant by God to be a means for man’s exaltation, 
has been changed ... into an instrument of perversion; for from the 
factory dead matter goes out improved, whereas men are there corrupted 
and degraded’. It is a matter of no surprise that this leaves most owners 
and managers unconcerned and is never referred to in Conservative 
manifestos; but it is distressing that union leaders find it equally un- 
interesting, unshakably obsessed as they are with the -clamour for 
higher pay and shorter hours. This remains, to my mind, one of the 
greatest evils of industrialism; and Christians, who ought to be con- 
cerned with human dignity, should be expected to treat it as such, but 
do not often seem to do so much more than anyone else. 


There is, however, one matter above all on which there ought to be 
a distinctively Christian voice and that is murder. I think that, ever 
since Hiroshima, our consciences have been corrupted. At the start 
of the War, it was still official morality that you could attack only 
combatants and the German bombing of civilians was cited as an 
example of Nazi barbarity. We were gradually softened up by talk of 
total war, munitions workers being in the front line etc., but still the 
policy of area bombing, the smashing of Dresden and the fire-bombing 
of Tokyo were as far as possible concealed from the public. Hiroshima, 
beside being horrific in itself, was the first clear declaration that we 
now waged war by the deliberate destruction of civilians; and, whatever 
may be the rights and wrongs of the controversy about Pope Pius XII’s: 
failure to condemn the Nazi massacre of the Jews, it appears to me 
that the prolonged silence of the Church concerning the atomic bomb 
placed the Church and all her members in an utterly equivocal position. 
An authoritative condemnation of such atrocities had to wait until the 
Second Vatican Council; and by then we had all got used to living 
under the balance of terror. It appears to me that the Conciliar con- 
demnation must imply that it is forbidden to possess or rely on, or to 
support the possession of a reliance on, weapons that destroy whole 
cities or other large areas, since, if something is a crime against God and 
man, that merits unequivocal and unhesitating condemnation, then so 
does preparing yourself to commit it in the hope that you will not have 
to do so. The conclusion has not been drawn and I cannot but regard 
each missed opportunity to draw it as a betrayal of Christ. It is not only 
in regard to the terror weapons that our conscience has been corrupted: 
the corruption has infected our whole attitude to killing. We are unable 
any longer to proclaim a basic Christian moral principle, that killing the 
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innocent, for whatever end, is absolutely forbidden by the law of 
God; we cannot do so, while we condone readiness to kill the innocent 
on a yet unprecedented scale. No wonder that we cannot put up a 
serious resistance to the legalisation of abortion: we have no credible 
standpoint from which to object to it. This false conscience infects, in 
particular, our attitude to terrorism: Christians, like everyone else, tend 
to condemn those terrorists of whose cause they disapprove and to 
extenuate those whose cause they support. But terrorism has a precise 
definition: it is the waging of an armed struggle by deliberately killing or 
maiming civilians; and, however justified the struggle, it is to be con- 
demned as something which a Christian cannot engage in or support. If 
we had taken an unequivocal stand over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
we should be in a position to take an equally unequivocal stand on 
terrorism. We did not and so we are not: we are just as hopelessly 
compromised as everyone else. If these were the points Dr. Norman 
had in mind, I can only applaud him; unfortunately his allusions to 
distinctively Christian principles fail to specify any single concrete 
principle he would regard as distinctively Christian. 


Dr. Norman’s argument was an abstract one and I have replied to it 
in the same terms. I may have disappointed some of you by not engaging 
in detailed refutations of the various passages in which he tums aside 
from his main argument to throw out a justification of this or that 
noxious tyranny, the Chilean junta, the South African regime and the 
Soviet state. Extenuations of the first two were offered in support 
of the contention that Christian leaders are selective in their condemna- 
tions, singling out right-wing regimes and ignoring left-wing ones; the 
disquisition on the virtues of the Soviet Union and the supposed vices 
of the dissidents was claimed to illustrate the contradictory thesis that 
they judged by the standards of Western Jiberal democracy. It is hardly 
necessary to defend anyone from so inconsistent a set of criticisms. 
As for the defences of those regimes, I am leaving the rebuttal of them 
to others, confident that anyone well informed about those countries 
will find it easy to do; for myself, I will say only that no-one with the 
slightest concern for how other human. beings are treated could have 
uttered excuses for tyrannies whose abominations are known to all 
the world. I have left the task of refuting Dr. Norman’s defences of 
them to others, partly because I think that only those already in bad 
faith will pay any attention to them, and partly because they are 
digressions from his main drift. 


I am told that Dr. Norman’s lectures have made a deep impression in 
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many quarters. It can hardly be that what has impressed people is the 
staggering callousness of his remark that the Chilean coup seems to him 
about on a level with other South American coups. Nor can it be the 
obtuseness of his judgement that the South African government, in 
carrying out a plan to assign 80% of the population, who have not 
been consulted, to a patchwork of so-called homelands comprising 13% 
of the land, a process that involves bulldozing peoples’s homes and 
forcibly removing them to some barren waste 100 miles off, is motivated 
only by a profound respect for African cultures. It must, therefore, 
be his abstract argument that has made such a deep impression, and 
I have accordingly tried to respond to that. 


In his main argument, he offers no criticism of liberal or of Marxist 
political ideology, and insists repeatedly that he has none to offer: 
his argument is independent of whether they are right or wrong. It is 
not very hard to guess where his own political sympathies lie; but, since 
he claims not to be revealing them, it has seemed to-me irrelevant to 
defend any specific political or social ideals. Rather, he has a fistful of 
arguments to show that the leaders of the churches ought not to be 
meddling with such matters, or, at least, ought not to appear so much 
in agreement with ideas of secular origin and it is to these that I have 
addressed myself. I hope to have shown that there is no clearly dis- 
cernible basis on which his criticisms are founded but that, on the 
contrary, first one and then another inconsistent outlook is appealed to; 
I hope also to have shown that no one of these will Dear the weight of 
such criticisms. 
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